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CHRISTMAS 


HAT is new to age succeedeth: Place to truth the 
shadow cedeth: Radiance puts the gloom to flight.”’ 
These simple words of the Lauda Sion appropriated 
to the Nativity of Christ are a synopsis of that great 
mystery. The timid “Behold, I am the handmaid of 

the Lord’’, inaugurated the new kingdom of peace, the reign of the 

Eternal Light. ‘““While all things were in quiet silence, and the 

night was in the midst of her course, Thy Almighty Word, O 

Lord, leapt down from heaven from Thy royal throne’ (Wis- 

dom 18, 14-15). This the reward of the Virgin's fiat: ““And 

the Word was made flesh’”’ (John 1, 14). ‘“‘And Jesus (the Word) 
advanced in wisdom and age and grace’’ as the vine brings forth 
new branches. By His bitter death on the cross we again became 
participants in the divine nature, that ‘‘through this sacred inter- 
course (we) be conformed to Him, in whom our substance is 
united to Thee’’ (Secret, first Mass of Christmas). ‘‘He that shall 
come, will come, and will not tarry; and there shall no more be 
fear in our borders. For He is our Savior. He shall tread down 
all our iniquities, and cast all our sins into the depths of the sea’”’ 
(Third Responsory for the third Sunday of Advent). In the crib 
the Church sees the ‘““Word made flesh’’ as our Redeemer. ‘‘Grant, 
we beseech Thee, O Lord our God, that we who rejoice in cele- 
brating by these mysteries the Nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
may by a fitting conversation become worthy to attain to His 
fellowship’’ (Postcommunion, first Mass). And again: ‘‘Grant, we 
beseech Thee, Almighty God, that as the Savior of the world 
born on this day is the author of our divine generation, so He 
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may Himself also be to us the giver of immortality’’ (Postcom- 
munion, third Mass). 

The divine Child in the manger came to make us children, 
for only children will enter heaven: “‘Unless you be converted, 
and become as little children, you shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven’ (Math. 18, 3). In Him we must become chil- 
dren; in Him we must advance: “‘grow up in him who is the 
head, even Christ’’ (Eph. 4, 15), “‘until we all meet into the unity 
of faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ’’ (Eph. 
4, 13). This means to become as little ones, to cast off the age 
of our mortality, put on the new man Christ, and be dissolved in 
the eternal childhood of immortality. 

““O God, who hast made this holy night to shine forth with 
the brightness of the true light’’ (Collect, first Mass), is the prayer 
we pray with the Church. Immediately we think of the darkness 
that was on earth when that omnipotent word resounded: ‘Be 
light made’’ (Gen. 1, 13). In this holy night light dispelled the 
darkness which beclouded the hearts and the souls of men. It was 
a second creation when the Sun of Justice rose at the command 
“Be light made’’. ‘““The brightness of the true light’’ then en- 
lightened all men. The grace and the mercy of God sent this Light 
upon men: “‘Arise, be enlightened, O Jerusalem: for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon Thee’ (Is. 60, 1). 
The mercy of God gives us courage to present our petition: “ 
grant, we beseech Thee, that we may enjoy His happiness in heav- 
en, the mystery of whose light we have known on earth’’ (Col- 
lect, first Mass). 

“Denying ungodliness and worldly desires, we should live 
soberly and justly and godly in this world, looking for the blessed 
hope and coming of the glory of the great God and our Savior 
Jesus Christ’’ (Epistle, first Mass). Compliance with the words of 
the Apostle will result in a life of light. In the Introit of the 
second Mass of Christmas we give expression to our faith in Christ 
as the Light of the world and our Light. We confess that from 
darkness we became light in the Lord: “‘A light shall shine upon 
us this day: for the Lord is born to us.’’ We are grateful that He 
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came to enlighten us and that in Him we have the light to lead 
us. ‘“Whilst you have the light, believe in the light, that you may 
be children of the light’’ (John 12, 36). ‘“Walk then as children 
of the light’” (Eph. 5, 8). The rays of the light give life. Wher- 
ever they penetrate good is produced; virtues grow and the fruits 
of sanctity mature. Truly, Christ the Light influences our life, 
is our life. Does it shine in us? In all its brilliance? If not: “Come 
ye to Him and be enlightened’ (Ps. 33, 6). “Grant we beseech 
Thee, almighty God, that we, who are bathed in the new light 
of Thy Word made flesh, may show forth in our actions that 
which by faith shineth in our minds’’ (Collect, second Mass). 

“In Him was life, and the life was the light of men: and 
the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness did not compre- 
hend it’’ (Gospel, third Mass). The light of the evangelist shone in 
the darkness of the patriarchs and ancients. But much more bril- 
liant is its light today. And yet there are hearts who do not com- 
prehend it, hearts steeped in sin, slaves to works of darkness, born 
of blood, of the will of the flesh, of the will of men, but not of 
God. “‘Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that the new birth 
in the flesh of Thine only-begotten Son may set us free, when 
the old bondage doth hold us under the yoke of sin’’ (Collect, third 
Mass). Christ came to redeem us; we beg Him to set us free from 
the bondage. The Secret also reminds us of the evil effects of this 
yoke. Sin is a “‘stain’’ which deprives us of our supernatural like- 
ness. It deprives the soul of its divine nobility: “Cleanse us from 
the stains of our sins.’’ ‘“‘But as many as received Him, He gave 
them power to be made the sons of God.’’ This power the Incar- 
nate Word gave and still gives to us. Is it for us the ‘‘best and 
perfect gift’’ (Jas. 1, 17)? Then we must make use of this power, 
make it effective for ourselves. Are we “‘sons of God’’? Then we 
must ever strive more and more to remain such. And how? ‘“‘The 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us: and we saw His 
glory as it were the glory of the only begotten of the Father full 
of grace and truth’’ (Gospel, third Mass). The Word was made 
flesh, the Son of God became man, to make us “‘sons of God’’. To 
this end He brought us the truth; for this end He merited grace for 
us; and again for the same reason He assumed mortal flesh and 
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walked among men “leaving you an example that you should 
follow His steps’ (I Pet. 2, 21). The following of Christ! That 
means to become as little children, ‘‘sons of God’! That is our 
resolution, the fruit of our faith in the miracle of Bethlehem where 
the ““‘Word made flesh’ was born. 

The foregoing are some of the thoughts that well up in our 
hearts as we ponder the Christmas solemnities in the spirit of the 
Church. In church when the “glad tidings’ are announced to us 
we are transported to the plains of Bethlehem. Nay, our church 
is a Bethlehem. The tabernacle is the humble, rude cave on the 
hillside, and there, wrapped in the white swaddling clothes of 
the Sacred Host, really lies the Babe of Bethlehem. But more: In 
holy Mass the Word is made flesh. Again He humbles Himself, 
“leaving you an example’. What emotions do not the words 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo’’ arouse and awaken in our hearts! What 
consolation also in the words “‘men of good will’’. Our hearts 
go out to that lowly infant “‘so that while we acknowledge Him 
as God seen by men, we may be drawn by Him to the love of 
things unseen’’ (Preface of Christmas). 


Our Christmas peace and Christmas joy are not to end with 
the passing of the feast. As the bells on Christmas ring out the 
tidings of great joy, so the joy of the feast, like an echo in the 
mountains, rings in our hearts through the whole week in the 
prayers of the Church. During the entire octave we pray: “Grant, 
we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that as the Savior of the world 
born on this day is the author of our divine generation, so He 
may Himself also be to us the giver of immortality’’ (Postcom- 
munion, third Mass). But a motive of sadness is introduced by the 
Church on the three days following the birth of the Prince of 
Peace to temper our joy. Already the Introit of the first Mass of 
Christmas is being fulfilled: ‘““Why have the gentiles raged, and 
the people devised vain things?” “Princes sat, and spoke against 
me: and the wicked persecuted me’’ (Introit of St. Stephen). In 
the protomartyr who followed the example Christ had left, Christ 
Himself is persecuted. In the attempted martyrdom of St. John 
we behold the reward of the true follower of Christ: “He that 
feareth God will do good; and He that possesseth justice shall lay 
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hold on her, and she will meet him as an honorable mother’ 
(Chapter of Vespers of St. John). But the raging of the gentiles 
does not abate: innocent babes were slain for Christ, sucklings 
were killed by a wicked king. Now they follow the Lamb without 
spot and say without ceasing: Glory be to Thee, O Lord (Mag- 
nificat Antiphon, Holy Innocents). 

The motive of the sufferings of the Babe of Bethlehem here 
indicated ends only with the ‘‘consummatum est’’ on Calvary. So 
it is with the follower of Christ. United with the Head, the Babe 
of Bethlehem, he must also walk the way of the cross to receive 
“immortality”. But in his battle of life the valiant follower of 
Christ must be supported by the joys of Christmas. The feast in- 
deed passes but the grace of Christmas remains for sustaining the 
combatant. Christ born in us in holy Communion remains with 
us as long as we are united with Him in faith and love. Christ 
living in me helps me to follow in His steps. The greater my love 
the more intimate my union with Him. Ever before me must be 
the star that led the Magi to the newborn King: “‘O God, who 
on this day by the guidance of a star didst reveal Thine only- 
begotten Son to the gentiles: mercifully grant that we who know 
Thee now by faith may be led on to the contemplation of the 
beauty of Thy Majesty’’ (Collect of Epiphany). Faith must urge 
me on to follow Christ. Only in union with Him shall I be “‘led 
to the contemplation of the beauty of Thy majesty.’’ Grace will 
lead the docile heart through time and through the world, through 
its transitoriness and pitfalls to our eternal destiny—‘‘to the con- 
templation’’. That is the goal of the follower of Christ; that is 
the reward of all who become little children. To attain this end 
we pray with the Church: “‘Destroy in us the evil of all vice, that 
our lives may show forth in our deeds that faith in Thee which 
our lips profess’’ (Collect, Holy Innocents). 


CUTHBERT GOEB, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey. 











IF I BE LIFTED UP 
AN ESSAY ON THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 


III. OF ANY SACRIFICE 


UT the Mass is more than a prayer having the form 
and rhythm of prayer. It is a Sacrifice. 
Like all great things a sacrifice also is simple. 
It is simply a gift given to God which has the quality 
of making the one who gives it holy. It is a prayer 
having the form and rhythm of prayer. So it is something given 
to God and something received from God. A prayer may be purely 
mental. It may not even have words. But a sacrifice must have an 
external act. It must be something which every one may see. It 
is the external expression of an internal idea. 





People have always felt the impulse to express their ideas in 
an external manner. One can always tell when a person is angry 
by observing his actions. One can tell when he is happy and when 
he is sad, when he is contented and when he is melancholy. 

Emotional states always express themselves in a manner that 
all may see. 

Then on occasion men conceive great ideas. There comes the 
dream of a great poem and blind Milton writes Paradise Lost. 
There comes the dream of a great drama and Shakespeare writes 
Hamlet. There comes the idea of a temple fit for the Sacrifice of 
the Mass and men build the Cathedral of Chartres. There comes 
the impulse of great love and a man lays down his life for his 
friends. 

Once upon a time in a far country there was a man who 
owned a piece of land which ran quite down to the seashore. The 
sea which the land ran down to was a peculiar sea because there 
was never either an ebb tide or a flow tide upon it. Always the 
water's edge remained quite in the same place. So in the spring of 
the year the man plowed up the land and, walking back and forth, 
scattered seeds of wheat upon the ground. One day it would rain 
and another day the sun would shine; and so after many days 
there was a great crop of wheat growing upon the man’s land. 
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At midday when the sun shone and the wheat was bowing be- 
neath the wind it looked to him like a sea of gold waving under 
the sun. And at night when the moon was shining the man was 
hard put to tell which was his field of wheat and which was the 
sea of water, so much they both looked like a sea of silver in the 
moonlight. 

Now the man was wise. That is, he knew that God made 
the world and that God makes things grow in the world and 
makes them cease to grow. And the man was wiser than that. He 
knew that God had made him and that he, the creature, owed 
God a debt of gratitude and obedience; and he knew that he 
should satisfy in some way for his own disobedience. And then 
he wanted to thank God for the field of wheat which was golden 
in the sunlight and so silvery in the moonlight. He was already 
grateful in his mind but he was not satisfied with that. He wished 
to express that idea in a manner that all might see. 

So it happened that one day the man took a scythe and cut 
down some of the stems of wheat. These he tied in a bundle. 
Then he took an ax and cut down a little tree. And after he had 
trimmed off the branches he put the first sheaf of wheat on one 
end of the tree and placed the other end firmly in the ground. 
Then the birds came and ate the wheat. 

That was a sacrifice—the sacrifice of first fruits. It was a 
gift given to God in the best way the man could think of giving 
it. It expressed his gratitude and obedience and made some repara- 
tion for his past disobedience; and without doubt God was pleased 
with His child, and in return gave him peace and the pledge of 
eternal peace. 

This example of a sacrifice is apt because the wheat was 
placed between heaven and earth. At another time there was a 
Greater Sacrifice—when the Son of God hung between heaven and 
earth dying upon a Cross, expressing in that manner the same 
things the man expressed in this manner. And the example is 
more especially apt because it is wheat. For the Son of God to this 
day continues that same Sacrifice of the Mass, when he is present 
in the act of sacrifice under the form of wine and bread, which is 
made from wheat. 
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IV. OF THE SACRIFICE 


“When He cometh into the world He saith, ‘Behold I come: 
in the head of the book it is written of me: that I should do thy 
will O Lord.’ ”’ 

These words St. Paul applied to our Lord, who came to 
obey the will of God the Father, and to show us how to obey 
with Him, and to enable us to associate our obedience with His. 
The entire life of our Lord was one of self-sacrifice and obedience. 
In his youth He went down to Nazareth and was subject to His 
parents. This is obedience to God's will for God has told us ex- 
plicitly that He wishes children to obey their parents. All the 
actions of Christ were in perfect accord with the will of God the 
Father. Often our Lord said explicitly that it was so. “I came 
down from Heaven not to do my own will but the will of Him 
that sent me.”’ ‘“‘My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, 
that I may perfect His work.’ “‘As the Father hath given me com- 
mandment, so do I.”’ 

All His multiple acts of obedience and self-sacrifice are 
summed up and united, however, in that tremendous act of Sacri- 
fice upon the Cross. All those many single acts of self-sacrifice may 
be compared to the multiple repetition of the small arches of a 
Cathedral, summed up and united in the triumphal arch which 
would be the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

As our Lord draws nearer to the Sacrifice of the Cross, His 
obedience becomes more explicit. in the garden that evening He 
prayed in agony, ‘‘My Father, if this chalice may not pass away, 
but I must drink it, Thy will be done.’’ When He told Peter to 
sheath his sword, he added, ‘“The chalice which My Father hath 
given Me, shall I not drink it?’’ ‘‘He became obedient unto death, 
even to the death of the Cross, and just as by the disobedience of 
one man (Adam) many were made sinners: so also by the obe- 
dience of one, many shall be made just.”’ 

Now our Lord’s death upon the Cross was a true sacrifice, 
and a sacrifice is the giving of something to God. What was it 
that our Lord gave? As we saw, He gave His obedience. But He 
gave more than that. He gave honor, respect and gratitude to God. 
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He gave His life, His Body and Blood, He gave Himself. It was 
the Self-sacrifice upon the Cross—He gave all He is and all He 
has. Who could give more? 

The manner in which Christ expressed that complete and ab- 
solute oblation of Himself was by His intense suffering and death. 
He might have expressed that complete giving of Himself in any 
other manner He wished. And as a matter of fact He did express 
it in another manner. He offered the sacrifice of Himself at the 
Last Supper. There at the first Mass, He offered Himself just as 
He did upon the Cross. The separate consecration of the bread 
and wine into His Body and Blood indicated the actual separa- 
tion of His Blood from His Body upon the Cross. The act by 
which He offered Himself at the Last Supper was continued into 
His death on the Cross on Good Friday. And that same act of 
offering, of giving, of oblation of Himself is continued in space 
and time by means of the Sacrifice of the Mass. In the Mass He 
continues the act of sacrifice, for there, by the separate consecra- 
tion of the bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, 
is remembered the time when His Blood was actually separated 
from His Body on the Cross. That is in memory of His suffering 
and death. And yet it is precisely the same act of sacrifice con- 
tinued from the very beginning of our Lord's life, through the 
Last Supper, through the agony of Good Friday and on perpetu- 
ally in space and time by means of the Sacrifice of the Mass. The 
Mass is the same as the Last Supper continuation of the Cross. 
It is the extension of the triumphal act of sacrifice in space and 
time. Like the rainbow it spans the earth and reaches to Heaven. 
Like the triumphal arch it sums up and unites all smaller acts 
of sacrifice. Like the Cross itself it extends its arms to the East 
and the West, embracing and drawing to the heart of Christ all 
nations, all prayers, all things. 

Now we have but to ask one question. Why does Christ 
continue the Sacrifice of Himself on the Cross by means of the 
Mass? And the answer is very simple and yet it is an answer one 
can never forget. Christ continues the act of sacrifice so that I can 
consciously associate myself with Him in that sacrifice. Christ gave 
His obedience. I give my obedience to God the Father through 
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and with Christ my Lord. Christ gave His honor and respect. I 
associate myself with Him in paying my debt of honor and respect 
to God. Christ gave His life. I dedicate my life with Christ to 
God the Father. Christ gave His death. I give my death in ad- 
vance. Christ's sacrifice of Himself is complete. He gave all He is 
and all He has. My association with Him will be complete only 
if I give all I have and all I am. 

This is the rising curve of the prayer of the Mass. This is 
what one gives. There is no need to describe the falling curves of 
the Prayer. Every one knows what he receives. 

Long ago there lived in Ruysbroek a mystic named John. He 
spoke of this mystery of love: 

“It is the property of love ever to give and ever to receive. 
Now the love of Christ is both avid and generous. 

All that He has, all that He is, He gives. 

All that we are, all that we have, He takes. 

He demands more than we are able to give, for He has a 
mighty hunger. 

He would absorb our life in order to change it into His own. 

Where He has taken all, there it is that He would give Him- 
self as food.”’ 





Oo 
V. OF THE MASS OF THE CATECHUMENS 


The Mass is divided into two parts, the first of which is the 
Mass of the Catechumens, and the second the Mass of the Faith- 
ful. The first part is a simple prayer and instruction service for 
those who have not yet been baptized, for those who are study- 
ing catechism. One receives the gift of faith at Baptism. Before 
that he is a catechumen; after baptism he is full of faith—faithful. 

In ancient days only the faithful were permitted to remain 
for the Mass of the Faithful. Catechumens left when the Mass of 
the Catechumens was finished. After the Sermon the deacon an- 
nounced that the Catechumens were dismissed and that they were 
to go, just as today the deacon announces the end of the Mass of 
the Faithful. The name ‘‘Mass’’ comes from this dismissal. ‘‘Dis- 
missed’’ in Latin is “‘missa’’, which became Mass in English. The 
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Mass of the Catechumens means the Dismissal of the Catechu- 
mens; i. e. everything up to the time when the Catechumens were 
dismissed. So also the Mass of the Faithful means the dismissal 
of the Faithful; i. e. everything up to the time the Faithful were 
dismissed. 

In our time the difference no longer exists. Everyone may 
stay till the end. But the Mass of the Catechumens has exactly 
the same purpose. It serves as a preparation for the actual Mass. 
Formerly it served that purpose both for the faithful and the 
catechumens. For the faithful it was an immediate preparation; 
for the catechumens it was a preparation somewhat mediate and 
removed, but it was nevertheless a preparation for the Sacrifice of 
the Mass in which they would some day take part. 

The Mass of the Catechumens has lost none of its signifi- 
cance or its beauty even though the discipline of the Church has 
changed entirely. It is still a preparation-prayer. It is still like a 
preface to the book, a prelude to the play, an overture to the opera. 


It is a prayer and like all prayers it has that peculiar form 
and rhythm. Like the Our Father it leads us to give glory to God 
and brings peace to men. Its direction is first upward to God and 
then downward to men. It is a lesser arch in the church, a smaller 
rainbow in the. heavens. 

The upward curve of the Mass of the Catechumens comes 
first, just as it comes first in all prayers. These are the prayers at 
the foot of the altar. ‘I will go to the altar of God”’ is the picture 
of a man standing at the foot of the steps looking upward. 

In the Gloria we bless Him, adore Him, glorify Him. This 
is praise. In the Collect we direct our attention upward still. 

This form of prayer in the Mass of the Catechumens is not 
rigid or comprehensive. The Church did not have in mind to 
produce the first half of a Gothic arch when she developed it. 
There are many miniature prayers which have the double action 
of praise and peace in themselves, as for example in the first line 
of the Gloria and in the Kyrie. But the general direction of the 
movement is upward. We are made to think of God, to lift our 
minds into His presence. 
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The downward direction begins with the Epistle. It should 
really not be called an “‘Epistle’’. It is a lesson taken usually from 
one of the Epistles written by the Apostles. 

But sometimes it is not from a letter at all. When it is from 
an Old Testament book it is a lesson from Isaias or the Book 
of Wisdom. It is a lesson for us. It gives us instruction and advice. 
And since God is the author of Sacred Scripture along with the 
inspired writer, it is a lesson given us by God. We lift our mind 
to God and we are given instruction and advice. 

Then follows the Gospel. This also is a reception of some- 
thing on our part. We receive some added knowledge of Christ. 
We are taught, or made to re-remember, a miracle, parable, or 
action of the God-man. This knowledge is so high as to be in- 
valuable. For who or what can we ever know that is more im- 
portant than Christ? And it is principally by means of the selec- 
tion of Gospel passages that the Church makes her children fol- 
low in the footsteps of Christ. Every year she leads her children 
from Bethlehem, over Calvary, to the empty tomb. Every year 
she increases the knowledge and love of Christ in her children by 
leading them along the way, and those children who are willingly 
led presently find themselves walking with Christ Himself. 

The sermon which follows is merely a development and 
commentary upon the Gospel. It continues and completes the in- 
struction. The sermon is a real part of the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens serving the same purpose as the Lesson and Gospel. 


So the Mass of the Catechumens is a prelude and prepara- 
tion to the Sacrifice of the Mass. It is a prayer having the direc- 
tion and rhythm of prayer, glory to God and learning to men. 


PAUL C. BUSSARD. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE LANGUAGES OF THESMASS 


FFORTS and agencies to promote the Holy Father's 
most cherished mission, the union of the Churches, 
are constantly growing in number. As a result there 
is gradually awakening amongst us a consciousness 
of the many-sidedness of separated Christianity, and 

of the manifold problems to be faced in the work. Not the least 

fascinating aspect of Christianity concerns itself with the lan- 
guages used at the Holy Table. By a legion of priests no man 
knows how great, both within and without the fold of Peter, 
are repeated the words of consecration, ‘“This is My Body, this is 

My Blood.’ Let us travel around the world with the holy Sacri- 

fice, as of old the prophetic vision of Malachy was privileged to 

do, and, while we see with what completeness his foreshadowings 
are fulfilled, we shall try to distinguish the tongues that use that 
sacred formula.’ 


I. ROMAN RITE 


Although most of us have never seen Mass in any other than 
the Roman Rite, we are vaguely conscious that there are several 
manners of offering Mass, so to speak; several definite sequences 
of prayers and. symbolic ceremonies, called rites, that come down 
to us from the earliest ages of the Church. Of these the most wide- 
spread is called, from its point of origin, the Roman Rite. Hence 
stately Latin is the tongue in which most Masses are now offered. 
Since the Roman Patriarchate is and always was the central mother 
of the missions, this rite has overspread the world. Children of 
all races and climes hear the same majestic and thrilling cadences 
familiar to our ears and raise their own voices in the chants we 
know so well. Latin is also the language of the surviving relics 
of the Mozarabic Rite of Toledo, Spain; of the Ambrosian Rite 
of Milan, Italy; of the Lyonese Rite, used in the Archdiocese of 
Lyons, France; of the Braganese Rite, used in the Archdiocese of 


1 Readers of Orate Fratres may find this sketch inaccurate or incom- 
plete, based, as it is, almost entirely on the observations of others, whose state- 
ments are not always in perfect accord. For corrections and additional infor- 
mation the writer will be most grateful. 
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Braga, Portugal; as well as of the Carthusian, Dominican and 
other monastic variants of the Roman Rite. 

But there are several instances of the use of the Roman Rite 
in translations. 

In Lower Italy, a Greek civilization since pre-Christian times, 
our own Roman Mass is, in many places, offered in Greek. 

Across the blue Adriatic, in Istria and maritime Dalmatia, 
and on the many adjacent islands, the Roman Rite, in some dio- 
ceses at least, is voiced in the venerable liturgical language of the 
Slavs, Staro-Slav or Old Slavonic. 

Modern Slavonian, or Grajdanka, was sanctioned for the use 
of the altar in the diocese of Antivari, Montenegro, according to 
the Concordat of August 18, 1866. 

Northwards in Bohemia there is a privilege, dating, it is said, 
from the first half of the eighteenth century, of celebrating the 
Roman Rite in the Old Slavonic tongue on the feasts of St. John 
Nepomuc, (May 16), St. Procopius, (July 4), St. Ludmilla, 
(Sept. 16), St. Wenceslaus, (Sept. 28), and on that of the great 
Slav apostles, Cyril and Method, (July 5). This privilege is local, 
not personal, which means that any traveling priest in the places 
enjoying the privilege may avail himself of it. Formerly printed 
in the ancient Cyrillic or Glagolithic letters, this appendix to the 
Mass book, by recent concession, is now set out in our characters. 

There is recorded a concession given by Pope Urban VIII 
in 1624 to the Carmelite fathers in Persia to celebrate the Roman 
Mass in vernacular Arabian ‘‘for the consolation of the people who 
have recently embraced the faith in that kingdom’’. 

Much closer to our own times, in fact a generation ago, the 
Roman Mass was being offered in the Armenian tongue by a small 
group of Armenian refugees in Anatolia, according to the state- 
ment of S. T. L. “‘Liturgies in the Western Church’, Amer. Ec- 
cles. Review, June, 1890. 

The Catholic Copts, a small but vigorous body in the Upper 
Nile country, use at present the Roman Rite translated into Ge’z 
or Old Coptic, the language of their forefathers. This, we read, is 
a temporary expedient, to be replaced by a revision of their an- 


cient Coptic Rite. 
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The Roman Rite is used by a few non-Catholics, such as the 
Old Catholics, who have translated the prayer-formulae into 
modern German. 

II. THE BYZANTINE RITE 

Second only to the Roman Rite in the number of its adher- 
ents, and vastly overshadowing all the other Oriental rites, is the 
Byzantine, so called because, although coming orginally from 
Antioch, it took its present form from Byzantium or Constanti- 
nople. It is often loosely called the Greek Rite, or more loosely 
still, the Eastern Rite. In all the countries in which the rite is 
found there are minority groups of Catholics scattered among 
much larger communities of separated Christians. The Greek lan- 
guage has been retained in the service-books of Greece itself, in 
Macedonia, Epirus, Cyprus and in the Holy Land sanctuaries. 

But the prevalent language of the Byzantine Rite is Old 
Slavonic. From the Caucasus Mountains to the Arctic Ocean, from 
the Urals to the Baltic, the Bread of the Strong is broken for over 
a hundred million souls in this tongue. Again it serves the Mass 
in Bulgaria, in Serbia, in northwest Canada, and for three quar- 
ters of a million Catholics in the United States. Under the in- 
fluence of the Bolshevist “‘Living Church’’, a movement is under 
way for the substitution of modern Russian in the liturgy. That 
the Catholics are not unconscious of the strategic value of this 
move would seem to be quite evident. McCullagh’s justly famous 
book, ““The Bolshevik Persecution of Christianity’’ (p. 305), 
speaks of a concession just made by Rome for the use of the Byzan- 
tine Rite in modern Russian, as was pointed out by Fr. Asman in 
an article in the American Ecclesiastical Review, December, 1925. 
Again, information of a reliable nature comes to the writer that 
in at least one Catholic seminary, Lublin, the substitution of 
modern Russian is being considered just now. 

In a far-flung crescent that roughly follows the western and 
southern boundaries of Russia, the Byzantine Rite is performed 
by dissident priests in a wide variety of languages—the result of 
former Russian missionary endeavors. Thus, in the Baltic region, 
Finnish, Esthonian, and Lettish are used at the altar. Swinging 
eastward, we find German, Ukrainian, Roumanian, Albanian, and 
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Georgian all sharing in the functions of the Mass-liturgy. In Buko- 
vinia dissident priests have the option of celebrating in Roumanian 
or in modern Ruthenian. Catholics in Georgia, Roumania, Buko- 
vinia, and Dalmatia are allowed the use of modern Georgian and 
Roumanian respectively. 

The trackless steppes of Siberia witness the Byzantine Rite 
celebrated by dissident priests in Tartar. Russian missionaries 
pushed across into China and Japan, across the Bering Sea, into 
Alaska. Converts were won in all these places, so that the ancient 
tongues of China and Japan, and even the deep gutterals of the 
Eskimo and Alaskan Indians, work the wonders of transubstan- 
tiation. 

Is the Mass said in English? Some years ago, according to 
Brightman (Liturgies Eastern and Western, I 1xxxi, ii), there 
was record of a group of Austrians here in the United States, who 
lapsed into schism and adopted an English missal. 

Another important group uses the Byzantine Rite, the Mel- 
kites, who celebrate in Arabic. They are spread through Syria, 
Anatolia and Egypt. Formerly they used Syriac, but their liturgi- 
cal books have now been turned into the vernacular Arabic. 


III. ARMENIAN RITE 


In Armenia, along the southern shore of “he Black Sea, rite 
and nationality are almost synonymous. This church has a ver- 
nacular rite that derives, quite probably, from that of Byzantium. 
The language is Old Armenian. Although the bulk of the Arme- 
nians are separated from Rome, their Rite embraces a flourishing 
Catholic body. Splendidly may they flourish, for their soil runs 
red with martyr-blood spilled by Islam. 


IV. SYRIAC RITE 


The parent-rite of all the East, coming from Antioch, once 
St. Peter’s own see, is now used by small bodies scattered up and 
down that east coast of the Mediterranean, from Damascus to 
Alexandria, and thence eastward, where several rites together in- 
habit the land. The original, or Syriac Rite, is used, among Cath- 
olics, by all those owing allegiance to the patriarch of Antioch. 
The liturgy is entirely in Syriac. 
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V. SYRO-CHALDAEAN RITE 


In those regions spreading out fanwise from the Holy Land, 
Persia, Kurdistan and Mesopotamia, we are in the homelands of 
the Chaldaean Rite, a modification of the original Syriac Rite. The 
Catholic body among them, converts from Nestorianism, are or- 
ganised under a hierarchy headed by the Patriarch of Babylon. 
Their liturgy is bi-lingual, modern Arabic supporting the Syriac 
of immemorial years. The epistle and gospel readings and the 
rubrics are the parts given in Arabic. The parent language, Syriac, 
is practically identical with the language spoken by the Word of 
Life as He walked the hills of Galilee. 


VI. MARONITE RITE 


The picturesque Lebanon country of western Syria, just 
north of the holy places, possesses the solitary eastern rite all of 
whose adherents are Catholics. These are the Maronites. Their 
Rite embraces a number of western usages and elements of the 
Syriac Rite. The language again is double, Arabic and Syriac, 
both finding place in the Mass-books. 


VII. MALABAR RITE 


Related in liturgical origins to the Syriac Rite, is the distant 
remnant of an early Nestorian church, the Malabars, almost a mil- 
lion men dwelling along the Pepper Coast of southwest India. 
(Memories of Xavier here!) Their Rite is closely akin to its parent, 
the Syriac. The liturgical language is Syriac. 


VIII. Coptic RITE 


John Mark, Evangelist and fellow worker with Saints Peter 
and Paul, is the reputed father of the church at Alexandria. From 
apostolic times bishops of Nubia,Lower and Upper Egypt, and 
North Africa have proudly followed the Liturgy of St. Mark, 
called the Coptic Rite. This Mass was at first celebrated in Greek 
in the cities and in Coptic in the less educated countrysides. Sepa- 
ration from unity first led to the exclusive use of the Coptic lan- 
guage. The Copts, numbering roundly a million, of whom only 
a handful are Catholic, celebrate Mass in Coptic-and-Arabic. 
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IX. ABYSSINIAN RITE 

In the highlands of the Upper Nile country is a Christian 
community of several millions, the Abyssinians or Ethiopians. 
Catholics are few among them, but all possess the Eucharist. The 
dissident Christians celebrate It in a rite derived from the Coptic. 
Their missals are in Old Coptic or Ge’z. The Catholics, as men- 
tioned above, at present use the Roman Rite in this same an- 
cient Ge’z. 

“Their sound hath gone forth into all the earth: and the 
words unto the ends of the world. There are no speeches or lan- 
guages where their voices are not heard.’’ These strains from the 
Psalmist the Church uses in speaking of the Apostles. In a sense 
they apply as well to the eucharistic Sacrifice found everywhere, 
and everywhere proclaiming the Majesty of God, through Jesus 
Christ, His only-begotten Son, yesterday, today and the same 
forever. 





re) 
CHART ILLUSTRATING THE LANGUAGES OF THE MASS AND THE 
PRINCIPAL AREAS IN WHICH EACH Is USED 
Catholics of the Roman Rite use: 
Latin 
Old Slavonic, (Jugo-Slavia, Bohemia). 
Armenian (probably used by group in Anatolia). 
Arabic (probably used by group in Persia). 
Greek (lower Italy). 
Other Latin Rites are: 
Mozarabic Rite, (Toledo, Spain, cathedral, six churches). 
Ambrosian Rite, (Milan, Italy, cathedral, some churches). 
Lyonese Rite, (archdiocese of Lyons, France). 
Braganese Rite, (archdiocese of Braga, Portugal). 
Catholics of the Byzantine Rite use: 
Old Slavonic (Russia, all Slav countries, Canada, United 
States). 
Modern Slavonic or Grajdanka (diocese of Antivari, Mon- 
tenegro). 
Arabic (Syria, Egypt, Palestine). 
Georgian, (Georgia). 
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Greek, (Greece, Macedonia, Epirus, Cyprus). 

Roumanian, (Roumania, Bukovinia, Dalmatia). 

Russian, (probably in Russia). 
Non-Catholics of Byzantine Rite use, in addition to languages 
listed immediately above: 

Albanian, (Albania). 

Chinese, (China). 

English, (probably in United States). 

Eskimo, Indian, (Alaska). 

Esthonian, (Esthonia). 

Finnish, (Finnland). 

German, (Germany). 

Japanese, (Japan). 

Lettish, (Lettonia). 

Russian, (Russia). 

Tartar, (Siberia). 

Ukrainian, (Ukraine). 
Catholics and Dissidents of Armenian Rite use: 

Armenian, (Armenia, Turkey, Persia, Gallicia) . 
Catholics and Dissidents of Syriac Rite use: 

Old Syriac, (Syria, Holy Land). 
Catholics and Dissidents of Syro-Chaldaean Rite use: 

Old Syriac-with-modern-Arabic, (Persia, Kurdistan, Meso- 

potamia). 

Adherents of Maronite Rite (all Catholic) use: 

Old Syriac-with-modern-Arabic, (Northwest Syria). 
Catholics and Dissidents of Malabar Rite use: 

Old Syriac, (Pepper Coasts of Southwest India). 
Catholics and Dissidents of Coptic Rite use: 

Old Coptic (Ge’z)-with-Arabic, (Egypt, Palestine). 
Dissidents of Abyssinian Rite use: 

Old Coptic, (Upper Nile, Abyssinia, Mid East Africa). 
Catholics of Abyssinian Rite use (temporarily) : 

Latin Liturgy in Old Coptic. 


GERALD ELLARD, S. J. 
Munich, Germany. 





A EUCHARISTIC WINDOW ' 


HE aim has been, in the composition of this window 
theme, to illustrate the mystery of the holy Eucharist 
in a manner conformed to one of the main purposes 
of the present liturgical movement, namely the ob- 

Bi servance of right order in the various aspects of the 
Eucharist. The right order is: first sacrificial offering, second spi- 
ritual nourishment, and third eucharistic adoration. In modern 
times the order has rather generally been reversed. The holy Eucha- 
rist has usually been pictured by means of the monstrance, that is, 
in terms of eucharistic adoration. In the present instance the at- 
tempt is made to represent primarily the holy sacrifice of the Mass, 
and chiefly the very heart of it, the great Canon-prayer. This has 
been done by means of a literal translation into stained glass of an 
article on the Canon of the Mass by the Rev. William Busch, which 
appeared in the July 1929 number of Orate Fratres. The article 
should be read in order to arrive at a full understanding of the 
window. 


The main structural feature of the composition is suggested 
by the words of Christ: “I am the vine; you are the branches.” 


The mystery of human redemption is the mystery of our incor- 
poration in Christ. The Mass is the community drama of the 
sacrifice of redemption in which we are made one in Christ. The 
vine therefore represents the body of the faithful, the Church, the 
mystical Christ. 


The proportions of the window are such as to allow the 
representation in its lower section of the introductory portion of 
the Mass, the ancient “Mass of the Catechumens’’. This is a ser- 
vice of psalmody and scriptural reading. In the center is the figure 
of David who represents psalmody. To either side are St. Paul 
and the prophet Isaias. Together they represent the Epistle 
readings, taken from the Old and New Testaments. At the four 
corners are the symbols of the four evangelists, SS. Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John, representing the Gospel readings. 


1 Cf. loose-leaf insert of window design in present issue. 
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A EUCHARISTIC WINDOW 


The main portion of the window shows the Canon of the 
Mass represented by lettering and symbols arranged in concentric 
circles elongated to conform to the space. 

The central idea here is that expressed in the words of Christ: 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to 
Myself.’’ The cross, as the emblem of the sacrificial death of the 
Lord, is the sign of His entire work of human redemption. To the 
Crucified all things are drawn in the hope of salvation and in 
praise and thanksgiving. From Him the graces of redemption 
radiate to all the world. 

The figure of the Crucified is shown in the manner of ancient 
Christian art, that is, not in suffering but in glory. For He died 
and rose again. The cross is an emblem not of failure but of tri- 
umph. The Christ of the Mass is not the dead Christ but the 
risen Christ who sitteth at the right hand of God. Hence He is 
shown here in royal and priestly vesture and in an attitude which 
tells that He is the mediator of all things in heaven and on earth. 

Around this central figure of Christ in glory, and amid the 
branches of the vine which represents the mystic Christ, the vari- 
ous elements of the great Canon-prayer are arranged in lettering 
and symbol, and with a symmetry furnished by the Canon-prayer 
itself. The article in Orate Fratres from which this window is 
translated observes that the peculiar arrangement of the elements 
of the Canon in the Roman rite offers a problem which experts 
in the history of the liturgy have not yet solved; and that the 
solution may possibly lie in the desire of the ancient composer to 
achieve that symmetry which is brought out very plainly in this 
pictorial representation of the Canon-prayer. 

Our first circle, immediately about the figure of the Lord, is 
made up of the three central elements of the Canon-prayer: 1) 
the Qui pridie, containing the words of consecration spoken over 
the bread, and illustrated here by the symbol of bread; 2) the 
Simili modo, containing the words spoken over the wine, and 
illustrated by the symbol of the chalice; 3) the Unde et memo- 
res, in which we say explicitly that the eucharistic Christ, made 
present by the words of consecration, is our sacrificial offering 
in the Mass. This third element is illustrated by symbols telling 
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of the passion and the resurrection of the Lord who died for our 
sins and rose again for our justification. On the one hand we 
have the emblems of the passion and the sun hidden in clouds, 
and on the other the eagle and the sun in full splendor. (Psalm 
102: ‘“Thy youth shall be renewed like the eagle’s.’’) 

In the next circle we have a group of four prayers, balanced 
in pairs. The first pair, Harc igitur (before the Consecration) 
and Supra quae (after the Consecration), are prayers of obla- 
tion. Hence they are illustrated by the incense symbol. The second 
pair, Quam oblationem (before the Consecration) and Supplices 
Te (after the Consecration), are prayers of invocation. In the 
opinions of liturgists both have been regarded as possibly the 
equivalent in the Roman rite of the epiclesis in the Oriental rites. 
Their symbol therefore is the dove, the symbol of the Holy Spirit. 

The third circle is made up of six mementos, three before 
and three after the Consecration. The symbols in these cases have 
been derived from the analysis of the Canon in an article by Dr. 
Pius Parsch in the Austrian liturgical review, Bibel und Liturgie. 

The first memento (Te igitur) is a prayer for the Church, 
meaning especially the hierarchy and clergy and making special 
mention of the names of Pope and Bishop. This prayer is illus- 
trated by the mitre and keys, emblems of spiritual authority. 

The second memento (Memento) is a prayer for the whole 
body of the faithful with special reference to those whose names 
we may wish to insert, our relatives and friends, and those who 
are actually present at the Mass. The symbol here is the olive 
branch. (Psalm 127: “Thy children as olive plants round about 
thy table.’’) 

The third memento (Communicantes) is a prayer in honor 
of the saints. The symbol shows a lily, an emblem of Mary, the 
queen of saints, and two palm branches and two stars, emblems 
of the whole heavenly company. 

The fourth memento (Memento) is a prayer for the faith- 
ful departed. Its symbol is a dove carrying an olive twig, a sub- 
ject taken from the story of Noah and often shown in the Roman 
catacombs. The souls of the faithful departed, sanctified through 
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the sacrifice of redemption, are represented by the dove flying 
heavenward with the emblem of peace and reconciliation. 

The fifth memento (Nobis quoque) is a prayer for our- 
selves who ‘‘though sinners, yet hope for some share of heaven- 
ly bliss in union with the saints.’’ The symbol is an anchor, an 
emblem of hope, shown here as partly submerged, as we are still 
upon the sea of life, and the stars which represent the saints above. 

The sixth memento (Per quem haec) is a prayer for blessing 
upon all nature, upon all things which God has given for our 
use. The symbol chosen shows bread and wine which stand for 
all the fruits of the earth, these two being given not only for 
our natural use but also as the elements which in the Mass be- 
come our spiritual food and drink. 


Finally, the outer circle of the Canon prayer is made up of 
the Preface at its beginning and the Doxology at its end, which 
envelop the whole of it in an atmosphere of praise and thanks- 
giving. The Preface and Doxology are shown in lettering which 
runs throughout the border of the composition, beginning with 
the Sursum corda and ending with the Amen. The praise and 
thanksgiving motives are also expressed by the symbols of the 
Father and the Holy Spirit which are introduced at the sum- 
mit of the window above the figure of Christ. 


Although the theme of the window is chiefly the Canon- 
prayer, the Communion part of the Mass is clearly expressed in 
the symbols of the Qui pridie and the Simili modo, the paten 
with the bread and the chalice, beneath the outstretched arms of 
Christ, and in the double occurrence of the word Pax above. Peace 
is the dominant thought of the Communion part of the Mass, 
peace as meaning the sum total of all the blessings of the Incarna- 
tion and Redemption. 

Thus the representation of the holy Trinity in conjunction 
with the message of peace expresses the great double motive of the 
entire liturgy, made operative chiefly in the sacrifice of the Mass: 
Glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth to men of 
good will. 











CASUAL COMMENT 
II. MASS AND THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


T’S about time for us to wake up,’’ I exclaimed in 
high disgust. I threw the material cause of this ex- 
clamation down on the table before me and looked 
for consolation. Ashamed of my gesture of impa- 
tience I found my solace, perhaps artificially, in the 
thought that I had unwittingly expressed the idea the Church 
brings before us at the beginning of each ecclesiastical year: “‘Fra- 
tres, scientes quia hora est jam nos de somno surgere: Brethren, 
knowing that it is now the hour for us to rise from sleep . 

Brethren! What a wealth of meaning in the word! Above 
all, it must stand for Christ-like charity in judging our fellow 

men. I took up the discarded review, and re-read the passage in a 

calmer mood. It was from a reputable Catholic journal making 

some pretensions to scholarship. The issue in question appeared 
within the twelve months of the writing of these lines, and de- 
scribed the scene of a recent retreat: 





“From the time the priest appears on the altar until he gives 
the final blessing there is profound silence, broken only by the 
playing of the little organ and the singing of the hymns appro- 
priate to the Mass. The priest personifies Christ, and the cross 
embroidered on the back of his outer vestment represents the cross 
that was carried in the agonizing journey up the heights of Cal- 
vary. As he begins the Mass, standing at the foot of the altar and 
reciting the Confiteor as a means of acknowledgment of his own 
unworthiness to stand in the place of Christ, the worshipers in 
the pews visualize Our Lord in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

‘“‘As the Mass proceeds and the celebrant moves from one 
part of the altar to the other they see, in spirit, the Divine Victim 
being sent from the High Priest to Pilate, and as the priest washes 
his hands preparatory to beginning the solemn part of the Sacri- 
fice they can hear in the murmured words of the prayers the cry 
of Pilate as he washes his hands of the blood of this innocent 
Man ~ 

No, the words were not strange to my ears! They are but 


the echo of similar words spoken or written over or almost over 
a thousand years ago. No less a man than Albert the Great had 
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in his De sacrificio missae protested vigorously against this type 
of allegorical explanation of the Mass, which had come into 
vogue since the time of Amaury of Metz (d. 850/3).* Alas for 
Albert the Great! The protests of the Doctor Universalis went 
unheeded. Not least in our own day is the custom rife of pre- 
senting an extensive parallel, a point for point correspondence, 
between the different parts of the Mass and the different events of 
Christ’s sojourn here on earth. Point for point is the parallel made 
to run, unto a perfect fit like the buttons and buttonholes in the 
cassock of the newly accoutred young seminarian! 

The same idea has been used in our books for children, 
books both of instruction on the Mass and of devotion at Mass. 
Who has not seen the double-entry pictures? Below is the repre- 
sentation of the priest at some part of the Mass, and above is 
the event in the history of Christ that is to explain the one be- 
low. A glance at several little books for teaching children the 
Mass and for praying the Mass shows us the following parallel- 
isms, sometimes in pictures with upper insertions, sometimes also 
in explanatory phrases below the pictures: 

1. The Gloria- 





the birth of our Lord. 





2. Dominus vobiscam—Morning Prayer at Nazareth. 
3. Epistlke—Jesus in Temple among Doctors. 

4. Gospel—Jesus teaching children. 

5. Credo—Christ with disciples professing belief in His 

divinity. 

6. Offertory—Jesus blessing loaves and fishes. 

7. Sanctus—Triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

8. Canon—Christ at Gethsemane. 

9. Elevation of Host—Last Supper. 

10. Elevation of Chalice—Crucifixion. 

11. Agnus Dei—Descent from the Cross. 
12. Communion of Priest—Burial of our Lord. 
13. Communion of People—Resurrection. 
14. Dominus vobiscum—Jesus appears to Apostles. 
15. Last Blessing—Ascension of our Lord. 


The parallelism can be found in some of its extremest forms 
in Wapelhorst, Compendium sacrae liturgiae, one of the classics 


1 See Kramp, 8. J., Die Opferanschauungen der Roemischen Messliturgie, 
p. 11-12, 56, and passim. Also, Franz, Die Messe im deutschen Mittelalter (1902), 
pp. 351-360; 466-473. 
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of our seminary training. This fact is no personal indictment of 
the author, but is rather a clear indication of the traditional atti- 
tude that has developed for a long time, so that it has an established 
place even in our seminary texts. In the above book we find Pilate 
portrayed in the washing of the hands at the lavabo, ‘‘the Jews 
in the meantime crying: His blood be upon us’’; and the priest 
kissing the altar after the preliminary prayers is Christ meeting 
His enemies and betrayed by the kiss of Judas! This and much 
more is in article VIII of chapter XV (Part I) treating of ‘‘the 
mystic signification of the rites of the Mass’’, and may therefore 
be considered excusable by reason of custom. But is it well to 
begin such an article with these words: ‘““The Holy Ghost Him- 
self, as Scripture testifies, attributes a higher mystic sense to vari- 
ous actions and words besides the literal and immediate sense’’? 
It may give the impression that all that follows is such a higher 
sense inspired by the Holy Ghost. Chapter XV bears the general 
title ‘‘On the literal and mystic sense of the different parts of the 
Mass’’. The first seven articles give a general explanation of the 
meaning of the Mass. Here, too, we find statements like the fol- 
lowing: ‘““The breaking of the Host shows the death of Christ 
and the commingling in the Chalice together with the conjoining 
of parts designates His resurrection.’’ It is verily time for us to 
wake up and go through a thorough examination! 

Does not the bringing in of Pilate and Judas in the various 
ways we have mentioned approach the extravagant? What a 
bundle of contradictions, and of things much worse! The priest 
is officiating in the name of the Church, is exercising her priestly 
powers. The priesthood of the Church is the priesthood of Christ, 
and the priest at the altar is representing Christ, exercising Christ's 
priestly power in the name of the Church—and that in every 
detail of the officially prescribed sacrificial action. How then can 
the priest in washing his hands represent Pilate? Are his words 
when he says, “I wash my hands in innocence,”’ those of Pilate: 
“IT am innocent of this Man’s blood?’ Is the priest offering the 
august Sacrifice with the “‘innocence’’ of Pilate? To say that in 
his official ministration the priest is Pilate, is not only an insult 
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to him, not only an untruth, but false doctrine. And whoever 
puts forth such a doctrine is teaching heresy.’ 

Worse still is the case of the Pax or the kissing of the altar. 
In both of these the priest has also been said by parallelists to 
recall Judas. What a beautiful custom is the Pax, once practiced 
at every Mass, and so highly appreciated by the early Christians 
and the Church Fathers! The priest kisses the altar-stone, that is, 
Christ—‘‘the altar is Christ’’ says the Roman Pontifical. He then 
turns to the people and says Dominus vobiscum, or at the Pax 
he kisses the deacon of the Mass and the deacon in turn trans- 
mits this kiss—the Kiss of Christ, the Peace of Christ—to the 
assembled clergy and, by implication of custom, to the people. 
And the priest should be giving the kiss of Judas, the kiss of the 
betrayal of Christ! Everyone receiving the kiss should be receiving 
the kiss of Judas, and everyone handing it on to his brother, 
should be a Judas to his brother! The priest in His official func- 
tion should be enacting the betrayal of Judas! It is too much for 
human patience! This is no longer mere heresy, it is blasphemy! 
For the priest in his official function is Christ. How dare we say 
that Christ is Judas? 

The Mass indeed sums up all that Christ has done for us. 
Whenever Mass is celebrated, the work of our Redemption is put 
into effect, enacted, exercised (exercetur) as the Secret of the ninth 
Sunday after Pentecost says. The Mass is the work of our redemp- 
tion in its totality, there is nothing of the latter missing in the 
Mass. As the prayers themselves say, it is the memorial of the 
Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension of Christ. And yet they no- 
where speak of any parallels like the above. Examine the Mass in 
its own texts and prayers, and out of them extract the leading 
ideas of the Mass, which are contained in its immediate words 
and prayers—such was the principle already laid down by Albert 
the Great, who has the distinction of being the first great pro- 
tester against the abuses of allegorical interpretation. 

But it is now also time to calm down a bit. What has been 
said above is not meant to hold in all its rigor against every use 


1 I have reference here only to material heresy. It is not my intention to 
accuse or to judge any individual. It is the custom in its present applications 
that I am opposing. 
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of the parallel. An important distinction must be made here. 
There is all the difference in the world between a method of devo- 
tion at Mass and an explanation of the meaning or nature of the 
Mass. Many methods of devotion at Mass are possible and are 
tolerated. But there can be no different explanations of the general 
nature of the Mass. The method of meditating successively the 
various mysteries of the Rosary during the progress of the Mass 
has been tolerated by the Church. But no one would think of 
explaining the Mass by saying the first part of the Mass is, say, 
the Conception of Christ, and that the other four parts are suc- 
cessively the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin, the Birth of our 
Lord, the Presentation in the Temple, and the Finding! In a 
similar way, the silence of the Church has tolerated the method 
of meditating successively the various events of the Savior’s life 
during the progress of the Mass. But no one should ever think 
of making out of this tolerated method of devotion, an expla- 
nation of the nature of the Mass. Yet, is not this done in so many 
words, when the parallel is used, not only in books of prayer, 
but in school’ books of instruction on the Mass? And is it not 
the unconscious implication even in some sermons on the Mass? 

What is behind it all? Not bad will, to be sure. But neither 
is there a true sensus Catholicus, a Catholic sense, the “‘sentire 
cum ecclesta— the Church’s mind’’, which it is the duty and the 
privilege of every Catholic to cultivate. This parallelism, as giving 
us the explanation of the Mass, is foreign to Catholic thought. 
Its very spirit is not Catholic at all, but on the contrary a rank 
subjectivism and individualism, excusable only on the plea of ig- 
norance—an ignorance that is in most cases perhaps not very 
culpable. It is the manifestation among Catholics of what Father 
La Farge described so accurately when he said: 





“The world today is sick to the heart with two great evils: 
excessive individualism, which lowers and weakens human per- 
sonality, instead of exalting it; and a deadly subjectivism, which 
divides a man’s body from his soul, his feeling from his convic- 
tion, which makes a man prey to his inner emotions, and blind 
to the unchanging, ennobling presence of God. Both of these evils 
are the inheritance of four centuries of Protestantism, and hang 
like a pall over the present age. Though by our Catholic Faith 
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we are delivered from them, our Catholic devotional practices 
have been unconsciously influenced.’” 

Well said! And ours is a case in hand! Only it may be some- 
thing more than an inheritance of Protestantism. It existed as a 
side current growing with time, centuries before the advent of 
Protestantism. And with its growth came the increasing loss of 
the liturgical sense, of the true Catholic sense among members of 
the Church herself, a loss that was undoubtedly a powerful factor 
in the successful spread of the Protestant mind. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey. 





“Tt ts tmposstble to understand the Mass well and 
above all to live it properly, if you do not know the 
magnificent group of basic and vital truths contained in 
it: the priesthood of Christ, the hierarchical constitu- 
tion of the Church, the spiritual fatherhood of the 
Bishop, the parish the ‘cell of Christianity’, the in- 
delible character of your baptism, the sacrifice of the 
cross, the glorification of the Holy Trinity, the sancti- 
fication of your souls, the eternal liturgy.’ —ABBE 
CROEGAERT. 


1 America, March 30, 1929, p. 593. 
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CATECHETICAL USE OF THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE LITURGY 
(Translated from Liturgische Zeitschrift. Verlag Pustet, Regensburg, Germany. 
Vol. I [1929], pp. 130-135). 

MONG the sacred heirlooms of the family, which are 
especially dear to me, my mother’s prayer book and 
the Lives of the Saints are outstanding. Sweet ‘‘Lives 
of the Saints’’! How often mother has held you in 
her wrinkled hands! How intimate was her acquain- 
tance with God’s saints and their works! How eagerly she spoke 
of them! Her son, already a theologian and priest, was not so inti- 
mate with them as was this simple woman with her meager edu- 

cation. Nor does this example stand alone. In most good Catholic 
families the Lives of the Saints, next to the Goffine, was at one 

time the most read book in the home. From these sources a wealth 
of practical religious principles of education entered into the family 
life. Tempi passati! (Bygone times!) Today the Lives of the 

Saints has disappeared from the home, and with it the many 

blessings which flowed into our daily life from the examples of 

the saints. 
Our growing youth are sadly in need of ideals. It would be 

a great loss for them and for us, were the character sketches of 

the heroes of our faith to disappear in the materialistic trend of 

the time, or be supplanted by the sport and movie stars that absorb 
the interest of so many of the young. Since the family fails almost 
entirely in this respect, the school must assume the duty, as in so 
many other religious affairs, of awakening youthful interests in 
the saints of the Church and of giving them their proper educa- 
tional value. Thus the German school curricula for the instruc- 
tion of religion rightly demand, as do the new Austrian curricula, 
the consideration of the lives of the saints in instruction and 
education. 

If we undertake this task we encounter a twofold difficulty. 

On the one hand, although we restrict ourselves to the few saints 

prescribed for treatment in a course, we are confronted by a large 
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number of individual characteristics and personalities. From these 
we must select wisely, ever bearing in mind the small amount of 
time at our disposal and the capacity and needs of the children. 
On the other hand, the individual characteristics of the saint in 
question should be developed into a well-rounded character sketch 
and be drawn out of his own personality. 

For this task, which is not at all an easy one, the liturgy 
of the saints offers us a valuable aid. Thus in the collects, secrets, 
and postcommunions of the Proper of the Saints the life of the 
saint is reduced to its essential elements. Seeking our cue in the 
liturgy of the saints, we learn how the Church judges the lives 
of the saints, what she considers particularly valuable in each 
individual, what import the saint has for the Christian life and 
the spread of the Church, in what we should particularly imitate 
him, what we should ask through him. In this way the catechist 
obtains guidance for the educational evaluation of the lives of 
the saints. 

Above all the liturgy corrects wrong conceptions, e. g., ad- 
herence to what is of secondary importance, emphasis of indivi- 
dual characteristics. The liturgy always points out the essentials, 
that which is truly basic in the character of the saint.—The most 
popular saint at present is the Little Flower, St. Therese of the 
Child Jesus. If we examine the expression of her veneration 
among the faithful, we shall see that she is esteemed especially as 
a miracle-worker, a helper in all possible needs. Now the confidence 
which the faithful have placed in the intercession of this new saint 
is indeed not to be objected to. The Church herself in the lessons 
of the breviary speaks of ‘“‘her innumerable miracles, which she 
has worked and still works.’ But in the understanding of the 
Church this “‘shower of roses’’, through which the saint became 
so popular, is by far not the principle concept. The collect of her 
feast’ clearly indicates what the Church intends. She desires to 


1 Domine, qui dixisti: Nisi efficiamini sicut parvuli, non intrabitis in regnum 
coelorum: da nobis, quaesumus; ita beatae Teresia Virginis in humilitate et sim- 
plicitate cordis vestigia sectari, ut praemia consequamur aeterna.—O Lord, who 


hast said: Unless you become as little children you shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven: grant us, we beseech thee, so to follow the footsteps of thy holy 
Virgin Therese in humility and simplicity of heart, that we may merit the eternal 
rewards. 
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contrast our conceited, boastful, bragging age with the necessity 
of childlike simplicity toward God. This humble childlikeness, 
which our Lord Himself prescribed as a condition necessary for 
entering heaven, has already been sadly lost, even in a large num- 
ber of our children, not to speak of adults. Therefore the Church 
in the collect points so energetically to the example of little St. 
Therese, who, reared in the same age as we and in the refined 
circles of society, nevertheless understood how to preserve her- 
self in pure, humble, childlike simplicity. If the catechist reviews 
the life of St. Therese under this historical aspect and then points 
out concrete examples in the home and the school life of the chil- 
dren,—showing how they might preserve this humble childlike- 
ness—then indeed a valuable work has been performed in the 
spirit of the Church. A second example: St. Elizabeth of Thu- 
ringia became endeared to the faithful especially as a benefactress 
of the poor. But if we read the collect of her feast, we shall see 
that precisely this characteristic does not directly appear in it. 
Truly not. The collect asks for two things for us in regard to 
the example of St. Elizabeth: 1) prospera mundi despicere; 2) 
coelesti semper consolatione gaudere. What does prospera mundi 
despicere mean? The basic meaning of despicere is: to regard a 
thing from above, from a loftier point of view. This St. Eliza- 
beth did. She regarded and valued the goods of this world, which 
were so abundantly at her disposal, from above with the per- 
spective of faith. It would lead to a distorted notion if we trans- 
lated despicere by despise, which notion would find little under- 
standing in our modern view of things. St. Elizabeth in no way 
despised the goods of fortune, because she was enlightened by 
faith. On the contrary, she valued them highly; she considered 
them as goods entrusted to her stewardship by God, as goods of 
the poor, as a means to obtain heaven. From this supernatural 
evaluation of earthly goods sprang her unbounded liberality to 
the poor. Thence also the respectable, dignified way in which she 


2 Tuorum corda fidelium, Deus, miserator illustra: et beatae Elizabeth pre- 
cibus gloriosis fac nos prospera mundi despicere, et coelesti semper consolatione 
gaudere.—Enlighten, O God of mercy, the hearts of thy faithful, and through the 
glorious prayers of blessed Elizabeth, do thou make us to think little of worldly 
prosperity and ever to be gladdened by that consolation which is of heaven. 
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distributed her alms. Hers was no heartless, indifferent scattering 
about of goods, but a personal dedication inspired by superna- 
tural love. This is excellently expressed by the legend of the 
miracle of roses, in which the victuals for the needy were trans- 
formed into fragrant roses. Out of the same basic faith a second 
characteristic mentioned in the collect—coelesti semper consola- 
tione gaudere—teceives its meaning. Elizabeth was not insensible 
to the bitter trials to which she was subjected. She was as human 
as any one else; even that momentary wild onrush of sorrow at 
the news of her husband’s death shows her firm belief that mis- 
fortune is a loving visitation of God. Her loss did not prompt 
her to lose herself in sorrow, but raised her to a joyful thanking 
of God. Her firm faith was also evident when she was driven 
from Wartburg and compelled to spend the nights in pigsties. 
She had the Te Deum sung at the Christmas matins as thanks for 
her affliction. Such conceptions of life, which stand forth as es- 
sential in the character sketch of the saint, should be the precious 
products of the catechist’s work. Indeed, such conceptions are so 
far from all purely natural thoughts and judgments, that they 
can be won only through a special light from above. Now we 
understand why the collect asks: Tuorum corda fidelium illustra: 
enlighten the hearts of the faithful. And when we realize what 
great good fortune the supernatural conception of life provides, 
we also understand why the collect asks the fulfillment of this 
petition for enlightenment as an act of the mercy on the part of 
God: Deus miserator. 

From what has been said so far, it is evident that the liturgy 
not only guards against misconceptions of the saints but leads to 
a deeper understanding of their activities, since it focuses them 
under one central idea. It will be the task of the efficient catechist 
to bring this characteristic out in a vivifying manner. In the col- 
lect of the feast of the holy bishop and martyr St. Boniface, for 
example, the Church mentions zeal as the root of his activities; 
and as the goal of this zeal, the bringing of many tribes to the 
knowledge of the name of God. Adhering to this idea the cate- 
chist will choose the apostolic zeal of St. Boniface as his central 
idea. He will portray him at the cradle of this zeal in his native 
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cloister, in its first expressions in prayers and tears, in the accom- 
plishment of his many apostolic journeys, in the overcoming of 
all obstacles which befell him, in the prudent use of all mission 
activities and of all possible occasions, in the persistent pursuit of 
this goal even to his old age, indeed even to his death. It is clear 
that such a religious and psychological treatment on a liturgical 
basis will produce effects quite different from those of a mere 
historical presentation. Of itself such a method will instill into 
the children a zeal for the propagation of the faith and will intro- 
duce them into the manifold exercises of this zeal that even chil- 
dren can engage in. 

The consideration of the liturgy also gives more meaning to 
the catechetical study of the saints in other ways. It teaches us to 
regard the saints as instruments of God and as workers of the 
Church, in whose employment and for whose prosperity they 
labored. From most of the collects it is evident that God was the 
cause of the holiness of the saints, and of their holy deeds. Thus 
we pray in the collect of St. Boniface: Deus, qui multitudinem . . . 
ad agnitionem tut nominis vocare dignatus es.’ On the feast of 
St. Norbert we pray: Deus, qui beatum Norbertum .. . verbi tui 
praeconem exitmium effecisti.” Many collects reveal to us what 
position the respective saints had in the life of the Church. Thus, 
regarding the founders of religious orders, the thought: Ecclesiam 
nova prole fecundasti . . . novam familiam collegisti (enriching the 
Church with a new ofispring . . . new family) recurs in ever 
different forms. It would not be difficult to construct the history 
of the inner life of the Church on the basis of the Proper of the 
Saints. 

The collects taken from the Common of the Saints offer the 
catechist an opportunity to present correctly the Catholic venera- 
tion of the saints, in regard to which so much prejudice exists 
today. How often the Church sets forth the idea of holy joy in 
connection with the saint’s feast: Deus, quit nos beati N. marty- 
ris tut atque pontificis sollemnitate laetificas—de ejusdem protec- 


a O God, who, through the zeal of blessed Boniface, thy Martyr and Bishop, 

didst vouchsafe to call a multitude of peoples to the knowledge of thy name. .. 

20 God, who didst make blessed Norbert, thy Confessor and Bishop, a 
mighty preacher of thy word... 
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tione gaudere—cujus passione laetamur—quorum gaudemus me- 
ritis, etc. Lf through catechetical study directed by the liturgy we 
could arouse in our children the knowledge and experience of a 
pure and holy joy, how much would not be gained for the Christ- 
ian life! The motives of joy are easily gathered from the collects. 
There is for instance the joy of solemnity. The children could be 
told with what external solemnity the day of the station saint is 
celebrated in Rome, how in the middle ages the feast of St. Gregory 
was observed as a school holiday. The feast of St. Nicholas should 
at least be changed from an overgrown vulgar commercialized 
celebration to a feast of joy, perhaps by a St. Nicholas mystery 
play. Then the merits of the saints should be a source of joy, 
because they belong also to us as members of Christ’s mystical 
body. We should likewise find a source of joy in the intercession 
and protection of the saints, as also in the sufferings of the martyrs 
since they most gloriously manifest to us the triumph of our faith 
and its power of overcoming the world and death.But the Church 
does not forget also to stress forcibly the imitation of the saints: 
cujus gloriosa merita veneramur, virtutum quoque imitemur 
exempla—quorum gaudemus meritis, accendamur exemplis—per 
ejus ad Te exempla gradiamur, and similar passages. It would be 
the task of the cathechist to demonstrate by concrete examples 
from the life of the child, how the example of the saint is to be 
imitated in daily conduct. Thus he would prepare material also 
for educaticn by doing, of which we hear so much in our own day. 


JOSEPH MINICHTHALER. 
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WITH Our As in former years, our second issue is our Christ- 
READERS mas number although it carries the date of Decem- 
ber 29. Since each issue appears two weeks before 
the date carried, we have sufficient time to send hearty Christmas 
greetings to our readers in this issue. The present volume of O. F. 
marks a good forward step in our apostolate, and it is with height- 
ened feelings of gratitude and good cheer that we pray God to 
impart to all our readers and friends the abundant blessings of the 
mystery of the holy Incarnation. May the indwelling of Christ 
in all our hearts, our corporate life in Christ, increase unto a more 
abundant and purer fruit in the Lord’s vineyard during this holy 
season of Christ’s coming among us, and during the whole year 
that is to follow! 


An interesting news item of recent date which seems to have 
received little notice, cannot but be of great interest to all spon- 
sors of the liturgical apostolate. Since October 1, priests in the 
diocese of Cologne are permitted to use German instead of Latin 
in the administration of some sacraments as well as for burial 
services and some benedictions. ““This practice,’’ says the report, 
‘thas been followed in Germany, in the diaspora, for some years. 
Vespers and Compline are sung in German and the prayers for 
baptism and marriage are said, some in Latin and some in German. 
During the World War, army chaplains said all prayers in German 
at burials of soldiers.’’ An outstanding difficulty in promoting 
popular liturgical participation among non-Latin peoples arises 
out of the great difference between the popular language of the 
people and the official Latin. Among those speaking French, Ita- 
lian, or Spanish, this difficulty does not exist, for it requires almost 
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no effort or study for them to take up a Latin book and get the 
meaning of the official prayer-texts of the Church by casual 
reading. Since the liturgy of the Church is not only the channel 
for administering grace to the people and rendering common 
homage to God, but also properly a means of instruction and 
edification, the above permission may be a big factor in restoring 
more of “‘the true Christian spirit’’ among the German people. 
It is certainly not an illogical step, provided the Church sees her 
way clear to preserving all the values evidently contained in the 
strict use of a single official language. 


The announcement of the publication of ‘“The Leaflet Mis- 
sal’’, as described in the first “Liturgical Brief’’ of this issue, is 
another step forward in the liturgical activities unfolding them- 
selves in this country. Dr. Pius Parsch of Austria has published 
such Sunday leaflet Mass-texts with the greatest success. They have 
the advantage of giving the people the Mass-prayers of the re- 
spective Sunday in the order in which the priest says them. There 
is no need of jumping about from page to page—there is none of 
the difficulty that the average church-goer encounters with the 
Missal. It is an easy way to introduce the Mass-prayers and the 
best possible preparation for the later use of a missal. We gladly 
recommend these booklets to all readers who may have difficulty 
with the use of the missal, as also to pastors for distribution in 
their churches. We know of no more practical and effective way 
of introducing the faithful at large to the Mass. 


An article in our issue of September reported Mr. Attwater 
as authority for the statement that ‘England has no liturgical 
movement as it is understood, for example, in Belgium, and that, 
if there be any, it is towards the externals of the liturgy rather 
than towards essentials’ (foot of p. 338). Our fellow editor, Mr. 
Attwater, has asked us to point out that in his article in O. F. 
(Vol. I, p. 343ff.), which the above-mentioned article presum- 
ably had in mind, he did not say or mean to imply that there 
was any undue concern for “‘externals’’ at the expense of ‘‘essen- 
tials’ in Great Britain, but rather the contrary; and that though 
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he wrote that there was no English ‘‘movement’’ in the Belgian 
sense, he nevertheless added: “‘But of course there is really no 
question of the existence of a liturgical revival in this country.” 


It is with extreme pleasure that we here express our keen 
appreciation of the fraternal kindness and sympathy shown us by 
Father Betten, S. J. His generous action, of which mention is 
made in a “Liturgical Brief’’ of the present issue, touched us all 
the more because of the unassuming and unostentatious manner in 
which he performed what his thoughtfulness had suggested to him. 





oO 


QUESTIONNAIRE: A pastor once remarked: “‘Attendance at 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES’ week-day services is the spiritual ther- 
mometer of the parish.’’ Allowance will 

have to be made for exceptional conditions in this matter. Where 
the working hours of most of the adult parish members do not 
permit regular attendance at the daily Mass, or where the greater 
number live too far from the parish church, one could not expect 
a large attendance during the week. However, taking all things 
into account, we can safely gauge the spirit of true piety existing 
in a parish by observing who and how many find it worth while 
to participate in the daily Sacrifice and special devotions. The edi- 
fying example of some parishes, and the successful encouragement 
of some pastors working successively in different parishes, seem to 
justify the following reflections. Again we ask our readers to send 
us their answers to these questions or other helpful suggestions. 


Have the parish members been instructed to focus their daily 
activities on the morning Sacrifice, so as to impress upon their 
day’s work and trials a truly sacrificial character? Even when un- 
avoidably absent, do they know that they can unite in spirit with 
those offering the holy Mass and thus participate as living mem- 
bers of the mystical body of Christ? 

Are those attending the daily Mass fairly representative of 
the various parish groups? Could more, besides the children and 
the aged, find time to attend? What has been done to arouse an 
active appreciation of the daily Mass as the most powerful means 
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of sanctifying the day? Is the Mass celebrated at an hour most 
convenient for the majority? 

How does the number of daily or frequent communions cor- 
respond with the size of the parish? Are the children perhaps kept 
from frequent reception because of difficulty in getting breakfast 
before school? Do the people understand that full participation in 
the eucharistic Sacrifice includes the reception of holy Communion? 

Has the ‘‘missa recitata’’ been tried in your parish? With 
what appeal and success? What difficulties are (or were) in the 
way of introducing the dialog Mass? Who makes the responses, 
the children alone or all who attend? Is the structure of the Mass 
and the meaning of its parts sufficiently understood by them? 

Has the use of the missal been explained? Do many of the 
parishioners make use of the missal? Is the Mass of the day an- 
nounced beforehand, so that they can follow also the Proper in 
their own missals? Is there an agreeable variety in the selection 
of the Masses, or is “‘black’’ preferred whenever possible? Are 
private votive Masses sometimes used, when permitted or requested? 

Is the children’s choir trained to sing for the week-day High 
Masses and Requiems? Can the regular choir be depended on for 
chanting at funerals, weddings, and other solemn services during 
the week? 

Are the people encouraged to attend daily Mass in greater 
numbers during special seasons or feasts of the year (Advent, 
Lent, Ember days, Rogation days, the weeks of Easter and Pente- 
cost, greater feasts occuring on week-days, First Friday, etc.) ? 
Are timely instructions given on the meaning of these seasons and 
feasts? Are brief liturgical explanations ever offered before or 
during the daily Mass, particularly for the children? Or explana- 
tions of the special ceremonies on certain days (Candlemass, St. 
Blaise’s blessing, Ash Wednesday, Holy Week, liturgical proces- 
sions) ? 

Is there a laudable attendance at the special seasonal devo- 
tions of Advent and Lent, or during Novenas or Vigils? Do these 
devotions breathe the spirit of the respective seasons or mysteries? 
What has been done, or what could be done further, to bring 
about a more continuous living in the spirit of the liturgical year? 
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LITURGICAL Two enterprising priests of the Archdiocese of St. 
BRIEFS Paul, Fathers Paul C. Bussard and Edward F. Jen- 
nings, have undertaken to issue the Sunday Mass 
prayers in small booklets for distribution in churches and use by 
the faithful. ‘“The Leaflet Missal’’ will appear every Sunday, fifty- 
two issues per year. Each issue will consist of sixteen pages contain- 
ing a short instruction on the Mass of the Sunday, and then the 
Mass prayers, proper and ordinary, in the sequence in which the 
priest says them at the altar. The subscription price is $1.00 for 
the series of 52 issues. The purpose of ‘““The Leaflet Missal’’ is ob- 
vious. It is to furnish the ordinary faithful, who have no instruc- 
tion in the use of the missal and find it too difficult for ready use, 
a more easy means of following the priest at the altar. The issues 
can be either distributed in the pews on Sunday mornings, or else 
placed in the vestibule of the church, where they are accessible to 
the faithful as they enter. ““The Leaflet Missal’’ should prove a 
most practical and inexpensive means of introducing popular par- 
ticipation at Mass. It is one that has met with the greatest success 
in some other countries. Floreat, crescat! 
Subscriptions or orders for ‘“The Leaflet Missal’’ should be 
a to The Chancery Building, 244 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, 
inn. 


Recently Father F. S. Betten, S. J., sent the Liturgical Press 
two brochures of liturgical value. They were both published by 
the Goerres-Gesellschaft for the promotion of knowledge in Cath- 
olic Germany. One of them is an historical sketch of ecclesiastical 
music in the diocese of Bamberg (Cologne, 1893) from the time 
of St. Boniface to the present; and the other is an account of the 
books explaining the Mass or giving the text in German for the 
people that appeared between the middle of the fifteenth century 
and 1525. Both of these brochures are valuable for the history 
of liturgy. 


The Society of St. Gregory, which was founded last March, 
was more definitely organized at the three-day Summer School of 
Plainsong it held at Oxford, August 6 to 9. It publishes Music 
and Liturgy as its official organ. A notice of this new publication 
is given under our section of ‘“‘Book Reviews’’. The inside front 
cover gives the following information on the new Society of St. 
Gregory: 

“The Four Aims: 1. To maintain the dignity of the Sacred 
Liturgy as the supreme instrument of congregational worship. 
2. To carry out the wishes of the Church with regard to church 
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music; that is, to put into practice the instructions given by Pope 
Pius X in his ““Motu Proprio” of Nov. 22nd, 1903, on Church 
Music, and confirmed by Pope Pius XI in his “‘Apostolic Consti- 
tution” of Dec. 28, 1928, on the same subject. 3. To provide 
each year a Course of Instruction in Plainsong and Polyphony for 
Catholic Choirmasters, Teachers, and others practically interested. 
4. To attempt, by mutual help, to find a solution for practical 
problems. 


“The Subscription to the Society is 7/6 per annum. This 
includes one copy of Music and Liturgy and the right to attend 
any Courses arranged by the Society on payment of the neces- 
sary fee. 

“There will be a Summer School of Plainsong and Poly- 


phony at Oxford in August Bank Holiday week (from Monday 
to Friday inclusive), 1930. 


‘“‘All information about the Society should be obtained from 
the Hon. Sec., Mr. Donald J. S. Edeson, 49 Cromwell Avenue, 
Highgate, London, N. 6.” 


We are glad to note the appearance of the “‘Guide to the 
Roman Missal’ for the year 1930. The number of requests for 
such a guide induced the E. M. Lohmann Co., of St. Paul, to re- 
issue their “‘guide’’ in brief ordo form. The possible Masses for 
every day of the year are indicated, together with the special col- 
lects and commemorations, the rank of the feast, the color of 
vestment to be used, and the like. The guide appears in neat form 
and handy size, and should prove a valuable aid to users of the 
Missal at Mass. The text (English) of the Guide was furnished 
by the Reverend Paul Bussard of the St. Paul Cathedral, whose 
series of articles ‘If I Be Lifted Up”’ is appearing in current is- 
sues of O. F. 


A news item from Washington announced that the National 
Council of Catholic Women would make the liturgy of the Church 
the official program of study for its members during the coming 
year. Once our Catholic mothers are steeped in “‘the true Christian 
spirit’’ as derived from the “‘primary and indispensable source’, 
we shall not have to wait for the grade school period, or even 
later, to have our Catholic children learn something of the high 
privilege and dignity to which every member of the Mystic Body 
is called through Christ. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DOMINICAN MISSAL 


"Is there an English translation of the Dominican Missal?”—D. 


We have it upon authority that there is mo English version of the 
Dominican Missal. The nearest approach to it in English is a Dominican 
Prayer Book, published in English by the Vatican Press in Rome, which 
can be obtained from the Collegio Angelico, Via S. Vitale 15, or at San 
Clemente, Piazza San Clemente 24, Rome, Italy. It contains the Ordi- 
nary of the Mass in English and Latin, the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin in English and Latin, Vespers and Compline according to the 
Dominican rite, and many other liturgical prayers. It costs between 
$1.35 and $1.50. There is, however, a French edition of the Dominican 
Missal, the Latin and French appearing throughout in parallel columns, 
which can be obtained from the Librairie Dominicaine, 222 Faubourg 
Saint Honore, Paris, France. 


THE EVENING MASS 


“Was there ever, and if so, is there still a practice (sanctioned by 
Rome) of celebrating the sacrifice of the Mass at sundown, at even- 
tide?” —M. L. 


There is no doubt that during the first century the sacrifice was 
quite commonly celebrated either in the late afternoon or in the eve- 
ning. According to Dom E. Martene, O. S. B. (De antiquis ecclesiae 
ritibus, 1, c. Ill, art. 4), this was the common practice during the first 
three centuries, and even after that period it was permitted as a regular 
usage in many places. We do not know the exact hour at which the 
Apostles celebrated the Sacrifice, but in imitation of the Savior they 
did so in the evening, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles (20, 7-8). 
During the persecutions night was the only time in which the Chris- 
tians could with safety assemble. Pliny II (L. 10, Epist. 97) writing 
to Trajan says that the Christians were wont to assemble before day- 
break, that is during the night. When the persecutions ceased, the Chris- 
tians began to have their Sacrifice at more fixed hours, which varied 
according to the feasts or seasons. On ordinary days, ferials, the public 
Mass was celebrated at the sixth hour (about twelve o’clock noon), 
while on fast days it was fixed for the ninth hour (three o’clock). This 
latter was therefore an afternoon Mass, the reason for this being that 
the faithful were wont to fast, to abstain from all food, on these days 
until three o’clock in the afternoon. During Lent, when they fasted 
even longer, Mass was not celebrated until the hour of Vespers, that is, 
at about sundown, eventide. It was not until the twelfth century that 
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Lenten Vespers began to be anticipated before noon, which is, however, 
called by historians an abuse of the time. Even Shakespeare mentions 
the evening or sundown Mass in Romeo and Juliet (4, I, 38). 

What has been said in the foregoing applies only to the public and 
solemn celebration of Mass, for, as Dom Martene and others demonstrate, 
private Masses could be and were celebrated at any hour provided that 
they were not the occasion for anyone to stay away from the public 
and solemn Mass at which all the people assembled. From what has 
been said we can see also how in ancient times the eucharistic fast and 
the regular fast were identical. Thus the joy of a Sunday or feast per- 
mitted only a short fast, whereas the spirit of penance and mortification 
on vigils and during Lent demanded a longer one. 

But the nocturnal meetings of the Christians in the early centuries 
did not take place without arousing the suspicions of the pagans and 
even lead to many false accusations and calumnies against the Christians. 
Various abuses, as is natural, likewise came about in the course of time, 
so that it was not long before Masses at night and in the evening were 
entirely abolished, and Mass permitted only in the morning. The Council 
of Trent decided the matter definitely. The midnight Mass of Christmas 
has alone been excepted. 

In our own day there are a few places where the evening Mass 
takes place, but then rarely. In Jugoslavia, for example, in the cathedral 
of Dubrovnik, the first Mass of Christmas is held at eight o’clock in 
the evening, four hours earlier than the usual midnight Mass (Fortnightly 
Review, vol. 34, 1927, p. 137). Not long ago arrangements were made 
to have a Sunday Mass as early at two o’clock in the morning for a 
class of workmen. As for the rest, present Church legislation gives a 
wide range of time for the regular celebration of Mass. It may not be 
begun sooner than one hour before dawn or later than one hour after 
noon (Can. 821). 


ROMAN BREVIARY 


"Where can 1 obtain the Roman Breviary in English?’?—W. M.. 
N. P., and R. H. 


Write to any Catholic bookdealer for the large edition of the Roman 
Breviary in four volumes, translated by John Marquess of Bute, K. T. 
(Wm. Blackwood and Sons, London 1908). This English edition of the 
complete Roman Breviary has become a classic; the chief practical ob- 
jection to it is its large octavo size. 

The Benedictine Nuns of Stanbrook Abbey, England, have trans- 
lated and published all of the Roman Breviary except Matins, in a small 
Latin-English edition, called The Day Hours of the Church (Burns, 
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Oates and Washbourne 1921). They have recently completed the trans- 
lation of Matins also and in the near future this part of the Roman 
Breviary will be published in Latin and English in regular prayerbook 
size. The editors have not yet decided whether this edition will be in 
one or two volumes. 


THE EUCHARIST IN ART 


"Can you give me any references on the Eucharist in art?”’—L. K. 


The Holy Eucharist in Art by P. D. Corninian Wirz, O. S. B., 
is a valuable book on this subject. 97 illustrations, 79 pages. It is 
published by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, N. Y. 


o 


COMMUNICATIONS 
CENTRAL AMERICA 





Dear O. F.:—Some time ago I wrote to you relative to the active par- 
ticipation in the Mass among people in missionary countries, and you 
invited me to tell you what I am trying to do in that way. I have 
since that time received many inspirations from the reading of Orate 
Fratres. I am_ starting a rather intensive course of instruction 
on the Mass for the whole parish, On Sundays I preach three 
times on the Mass. At the weekday Masses I give a five minute in- 
struction to the children on the Mass. I see that it is also bringing 
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new faces to the church among the older people. In school I give a 
daily instruction and drill to all the children in a group with the teacher 
interpreting in the Carib language for the benefit of the smaller chil- 
dren. I am building my instructions around the central idea that the 
Mass is an action of giving and receiving. I made the enclosed diagram 
to express the kernel of the Divine Action of the Mass. Though we 
have only native lay teachers here, they are proving themselves capable 
co-operators in this work and are enthusiastic readers of Orate Fratres. 
EuceNE A. Bork, S. J. 
Punta Gorda, British Honduras. 


PERMISSION GRANTED 
Dear O. F.:—You may publish my letter if you think its contents 
would be of any interest to your readers. 
BENEDICT BRADLEY, O. S. B. 
St. Mary’s, Newark, N. J. 
THE LETTER: 

“Not seeking publicity, but merely trying to support the cause 
of the Liturgical Movement, I am writing to tell you of a little ex- 
periment I am making. Last winter I was asked to give some instruc- 
tions to a few adults af the city on the use of the missal. At the first 
meeting, there were a dozen people present. At the end of the course, 
which embraced ten lessons, I had over sixty in the class. All expressed 
a desire to have the work continue. At the beginning of this October 
I announced through the papers that I would give instructions on the 
liturgy of the Mass every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock in the school 
library during the months of October, November, and December. About 
eighty people are attending. Our text book is Offeramus. I am adding 
to this Father Brady’s little booklet, Practical Suggestions for Teaching 
the Liturgy of the Mass. My intention now is to organize a club, so 
that the work may become permanent and grow. All seem much inter- 
ested. It strikes me that this club idea might be practical in many 
places. Though it is going to take time to interest the multitude, many 
who are already interested might be helped. And one attracts another. 

I prevailed on our head master to have Cabrol’s little missal for 
Sundays and feast days introduced into all classes of the school. Of the 
700 students in our high school, I have ten of the eighteen classes in 
religion, in all just 400 boys. Three other teachers are co-operating with 
me in teaching the boys the use of the missal. So far I am quite well 
pleased with the efforts being made. Our ambition this year is to turn 
out 700 students who will have learned to take an active part in the 
holy Mass insted of assisting merely as dumb spectators. I think we 
shall succeed.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SERMON THOUGHTS. Rev. William Dederichs. Adapted from 
the German by the Rev. Charles Cannon, O. S. B. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 152 pp. $1.25. 


This book contains sixty-seven sermon sketches on the Sundays 
and principal feasts of the ecclesiastical year. ‘““The shorter a sermon,” 
says the author in his Foreword, “the more careful the preparation it 
requires. Even the experienced preacher finds it no easy task to give 
a brief address which will adequately convey instruction and arouse 
strong emotions.” The author’s book will prove a good help in the 
performance of this difficult task. The sketches are short, as they should 
be, consisting of an introductory mention of the topic, direction as to 
development by way ef matter for several points or divisions, and a 
conclusion. They are all based on some thought connected with the 
liturgy of the feast in question, generally taken from the Gospel of 
the day. The sketches form good skeletons, that can readily be filled 
out in the light of local needs and conditions. The objection of im- 
practicality, so often made against sermon materials, can not be made 
against this book with any justification. The translator has done a credit- 
able piece of work; the diction leaves nothing to be desired. 


MUSIC AND LITURGY. “The Official Organ of the Society 
of St. Gregory”. No. 1, October, 1929. Subscription price 4/4 per 
ann., post free (49 Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, London, N. 6). 


This is the first issue of the new publication of the Society of 
St. Gregory of England, of which a “Liturgical Brief” elsewhere gives 
some information. Besides prefatory “Editorial Notes” the issue of forty- 
two pages contains an account of the formation of the Society and of 
the Summer School of Plainsong held at Oxford in August, and the 
following interesting and instructive articles: ‘Plainsong and the Singer” 
by Dom J. B. McElligott, O. S. B., President of the Society; “The Official 
Music of the Catholic Church. Plainsong: the Handmaiden of Liturgy. 
Its Potency and Charm. Its Irish Origination” by the Rev. John Burke, 
Vice-president of the Society; “The Training of Catholic Choirs,” by 
Mr. Donald J. S. Edeson, Secretary of the Society; “The Problem of 
the Proper,” by Mr. Ernest Oldmeadow, Editor of The Tablet; ‘“The 
Future Activities of the Society of St. Gregory”, by Mr. H. S. Dean, 
Editor of The Universe. Besides the above articles there is a poem en- 
titled “A Ballad of the Chant” and a complete list of the 222 members 
of the Society at the time of publication. 
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GESCHICHTE DES BENEDIKTINISCHEN MCENCHTUMS. 
Dr. Stephanus Hilpisch, O. S. B., monk of Maria Laach Abbey, Germany. 
St. Louis: Herder & Co., 427 pp. $3.85. 


In four masterly treatises, which form the divisions of his subject, 
Dr. Hilpisch traces the course which Benedictine monasticism took from 
its source on Monte Cassino down through the centuries to the present 
time, its fourteenth centenary. 


First it trickled to Rome, thence advanced into England, Germany, 
France, and other countries of Europe, everywhere leaving the Benedictine 
Pax, culture, and Christian civilization in its wake. In fact, so closely 
was it connected with the spiritual and intellectual life of the people 
that for several centuries Benedictinism became almost synonymous with 
the life of the Church itself. 

The various reforms of Aniane, Cluny, and Hirsau, the reform in 
England, the Cistercian movement, the gradual decline and further rise 
of monasticism, the orders of the Silvestrines, Celestines, and Olivetans, 
the famous congregation of St. Justina of Padua, of Bursfeld, St. Vanne, 
St. Maur, and finally the modern congregations ow our own time are 
all briefly but accurately described. 

The book will be of great assistance to the general reader as well 
as to the student of Benedictine or of general monastic history. For the 
latter it will be of particular value as a preparation for the study of 
special topics in the history of the Order. The author’s name alone is 
a sufficient recommendation of this scholarly work. 


BENEDINTINISCHES KLOSTERLEBEN IN DEUTSCHLAND. 
Geschiche und Gegenwart. Published by the monks of Maria Laach Ab- 
bey, Germany. Berlin SW 48: Sankt Augustinus Verlag. Friedrichstr., 246. 
630 pp. 700 illustrations and plates. 1929. De luxe editions, cloth bound 
in quarto. 


The fourteenth centenary of the founding of the Archabbey of 
Monte Cassino has brought out in Germany not only Dr Hilpisch’s 
scholarly History (reviewed above) of the Benedictine Order, but also 
this second monumental work which aims to describe Benedictine life 
as actually found in the past and present in hundreds of monasteries of 
Germany and Austria. Published under the editorship of Dom Stephanus 
Hilpisch and Dom Athanasius Wintersig, both monks of Maria Laach, 
the book is of great historical interest as well as of high artistic value. 
The hundreds of pictures in half-tone are alone worth the price of the 
work. The first part gives a short history of the Benedictine Order with 
particular reference to German monasteries. The succeeding chapters 
describe the life of the monks, bringing out in word and picture how 
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great the forces of German monasticism habe been in the past and still 
are now. As a fitting conclusion select parts of the Holy Rule have 
been added, especially those chapters which concern the daily life of 
the cloister. It is a work worthy of note not only for the historian but 
also for all others who may wish to know more about monastic life, 
which is as much a living intellectual and spiritual force in the Church 
today as it ever was. The book breathes the atmosphere of the religious 
life, monastic vigor, and cultural strength. Religious communities of 
both men and women will find in these pages noble inspirations to carry 
on bravely in the work of God. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Liturgical 
Press. Mention of them here does not preclude more extensive notice later: 


L. SCHWANN DRUCKEREI VU. VERLAG, Diisseldorf, Germany: Dr. Ro- 
mano Guardini, Messandacht. Gemeinschaftliche Andacht zur Feier der 
heiligen Messe. 40 pp. 1920. Paper bound. Single copy, 25 Pfg; in lots 
of more than 50: 20 Pfg. 

—Dr. Romano Guardini, Zwélf Nachmittagsandachten im Anschluss an 
die liturgische Vesper. 99 pp. Cloth bound, Rmk 1.60. In lots of more 
than 50: Rmk 1.30. 


JAMES DUFFY & CO., 38 Westmoreland St., Dublin, Ireland: Rituale Par- 
vum—E Rituali Romano Aliisque Fontibus Authenticis Excerptum et Ad 
Usum Cleri Hibernici Accommodatum. Compiled by Rev. J. B. O’Connell. 
Second edition. xii, 386 pp. 1929. Morocco binding, red and gilt edges, 
in slip case; 10/6 net; postage 4d. 

KUNST VERLAG BEURON, Hohenzollern, Germany: Benedtktinisches Ordens- 
recht, I. Band. In der Beuroner Kongregation. By P. H. Suso Mayer, 
O. S. B. 8vo. 198 pp. 5.70 RM. 


REV. P. J. BUISSINK, San Rafael, Trinidad, B. W. I.: Compilation of Pas- 
sages for Memorial Cards for the Deceased. Derived from Holy Scripture, 
the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, the Liturgy, the Inscriptions of 
the Catacombs, etc. 94pp. Paper bound. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: Dr. 
Linus Bopp, of the University of Freiburg, Liturgische Erziehung. x, 124 
pp. 1929. Brochure, three illustrations, 90c. 


CENTRAL BUREAU, Central Verein of America, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis, Mo.: Dr. E. Le Bec, of Paris, A Study of the Four Miracles 
Accepted in the Cause of St. Theresa of the Child Jesus. Translated by 
Grace Haren. 1929. Brochure, 28 pp. 15c. Reduction for quantities. 


THE SIGN PRESS, Union City, N. J.: Most Rev. Archbishop R. Canevin, 
The Church Year, Its Seasons, Feasts, Fasts, Devotions, and Other Observ- 
ances. 1928. Cloth bound, 220 pp. $1.50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-38 Barclay St., New York, N. Y.: Dom Gaspar 
Lefebvre, O. S. B., and Elizabeth van Elewyck, The Child’s Daily Mis- 
sal, translated into English by Rev. John Cramer, 1929. 16 mo., 660 pp. 
300 colored illustrations. Black cloth, stiff covers, red edges. $1.25. Other 
bindings $1.75 to $3.25. 
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